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Chapter  I 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  survey  the  aspects  that 
combined  together  in  order  to  create  the  period  in  dance 
history  termed  Romantic  Ballet. 

Significance  of  the  Study 

1.  To  study  the  Romantic  era  in  ballet  as  an  art  form 
that  portrayed,  through  its  choreography,  the  cultural 
and  sociological  images  of  women  in  nineteenth 
century  Victorian  society. 

2.  To  investigate  the  choreography  through  a  cultural 
viewpoint . 

Delimitation  of  the  Study 

This  study  is  limited  to  the  periods  between  1830 ' s-1850 ' s 
in  England  and  France  because  the  height  of  romantic  choreo- 
graphy occurred  within  this  period.   The  ballets  discussed 
are  subdivided  into,  'The  Classic  Romantic  Ballets'  (La  Fille 
Mai  Gardee,  (1789) ,  Giselle   and  La  Sylphide)  and  the  'Lesser 
Known  Romantic  Ballets'  (Gemma,  La  Voliere,  Revolt  in  the  Harem, 
La  Revolt  des  Femmes  and  Lady  Henriette) .   This  study  has 
analyzed  the  Romantic  Ballet  as  a  nineteenth  century  artistic 
and  cultural  phenomenon  in  terms  of  the  society,  the  ballets, 
and  the  ballerinas  and  the  technical  inventions. 


Chapter  II 
Introduction 

Nineteenth  century  ballet  provided  dance  historians  with 
a  landmark  in  the  history  of  dance.   It  is  the  product  and 
culmination  of  eighteenth  century  innovations  and  discoveries 
which  brought  together  elements  in  ballet-*-  that  crystalized 
in  this  century  and  formed  what  today  is  called  classical 
ballet. 

In  the  eighteenth  century,  by  the  French  Revolution, 
choreographers  were  beginning  to  explore  beyond  the  typical 
mythological  themes  which  had  become  stale  after  four  centuries 
They  sought  to  experiment  with  two  new  genres ;  sentimental 
and  heroic  ballets.   By  mid-century,  ballet  d'action,  the 
brainchild  of  dance  theoretician  Jean-  Georges  Nouverre ,  was 
the  choreographic  rage  and  helped  dance  to  become  an  auto- 
nomous art  form.   Ballet  d'  action  conveyed  dramatic  action 
through  movement,  therefore  obliviating  speech  and  song, 
abolished  masks  and  called  for  a  greater  freedom  in  costume. 
It  was  only  natural  that  choreographers  would  begin  to  ex- 
plore and  expand  choreographic  themes  in  order  to  accommo- 
date this  new  form  of  speechless  dance.   Heroic  ballets  such 
as  Joan  of  Arc  and  Othello ,  choreographed  by  Salvatore  Vigano , 
an  Italian  choreographer,  and  sentimental  or  pastorial  ballets 
such  as  the  romantic  forerunner,  La  Fille  Mai  Gardee, 
choreographed  by  French  dancer  and  choreographer,  Jean 
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Dauberval ,  were  the  results  of  the  expansion  of  choreographic 
themes.   Another  important  ballet,  Flore  et  Zephure ,  was 
innovative  not  in  thematic  material,  since  it  made  use  of 
mythological  themes ,  but  because  of  its  revolutionary  use  of 
stagecraft.   The  choreographer,  Charles  Didelot,  by  using  a 
system  of  wires,  was  able  to  have  the  dancers  hoisted  up  into 
the  air  or  remain  poised  on  the  tips  of  their  toes .   By 
altering  the  capabilities  of  the  human  body  by  wires ,  Didelot 
helped  to  pave  the  way  for  the  romantic  aesthetic  of  weight- 
lesness  ethereality  that  was  to  become  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  Romantic  ballet. 

The  Romantic  ballet  was  a  nineteenth  century  phenomenon 
to  the  dance  world.   It  ushered  in  a  new  era  of  dance  that 
was  full  of  other  wordly  creatures,  white  tulle,  romantic 
love  and  ballerinas  'en  pointe'.   In  the  Romantic  ballet,  the 
ballerina  acheived  a  heightened  status  and  became  the  focal 
point  in  choreography. 

Romantic  ballet,  however,  was  not  just  characteristic 
of  the  ballerina  and  her  exalted  status,  but  more  importantly, 
the  ballets  that  were  produced  during  this  period  mirrored 
cultural  elements  within  the  nineteenth  century  society. 
This  study  includes  the  following  ballets;  La  Fille  Mai  Gardee, 
Giselle.   La  Sylphide,  Gemma,  La  Voliere,  La  Revolte  des  Femmes 
Revolt  in  the  Harem,  and  Lady  Henriette  ou  la  Servante  de 
Greenwich . 


Chapter  III 


Definitions  of  Romantic  Aesthetics  and  Victorian 

Cultural  Images  in  Reference  to  the  Nineteenth  Century 

Romantic  Ballet 


Romanticism 


In  philosophy,  Romanticism  was  a  shift  from 
the  finite,  rational,  orderly  and  demonstra- 
ble based  on  arbitrary  archeological  pre- 
cedent to  the  vague,  atmospheric,  warm,  re- 
mote and  infinite.   The  novels  of  Walter 
Scott  and  Monk  Lewis,  with  their  wild  and 
loosely  constructed  plots,  the  tortured 
compositions  of  the  painters  Delacroix  and 
Gericault,  the  verses  of  Byron  and  Victor 
Hugo,  the  dancing  of  Taglioni  and  Elssler 
on  their  toe  points,  were  the  facts  of  this 
revolution  in  action.-^ 


Romanticism  was  fundamentally  an  attitude  of  revolt  against 
a  classicism  which  had  lost  its  vitality  and  heart.   Romantic- 
ism rejected  the  classic  attitudes  and  doctrines  preaching 
form  and  convention,  and  sought  to  release  the  perceptions  of 
the  senses.   New  sources  of  inspiration  were  explored.   Class- 
icists had  concerned  themselves  with  authenticity;  Romanticists 
concerned  themselves  with  the  colorful  exoticism  of  distant 
lands  as  well  as  the  worlds  of  fantasy  and  nightmare  invented 
from  the  dark  side  of  imagination.   The  romantic  concern 
with  exoticism  and  other  cultures  shows  the  new  emphasis 
placed  on  the  exploration  of  different  ethnic  groups  and 
cultures . 

Romanticism  in  the  visual  arts  as  well  as  in  literature 
is  full  of  disparte  and  contradictory  ideas  and  thus,  hard 


to  define.   It  is  not  a  style  but  a  movement  of,  as  Charles 
Baudelaire  expresses  it,  "a  mode  of  feeling".   Many  theorists 
debate  over  the  actual  birth  and  dates  of  the  Romantic  period. 
Some  contend  that  the  movement  was  born  at  the  Odeon  Theatre 
in  Paris  one  night  in  1830  when  a  play.  Hernani ,  written  by 
Victor  Hugo  had  its  premiere.   Other  historians  like  Oscar 
Brockett  state  that  although  the  first  manifestations  of  the 
style  was  through  German  expression,  the  concepts  were  derived 
of  English  invention  and  had  its  roots  in  Shakespearean 
drama . 

During  the  nineteenth  century,  Romanticism  was  felt  all 
over  Western  Europe,  Russia  and  the  United  States.   Its 
earliest  indications  come  from  Germany,  but  the  movement 
gained  most  of  its  impact  in  Paris. 

Nineteenth  Century  Society 

In  France  as  well  as  in  England,  the  period  spanning 
from  1750  to  1850  was  characteristic  of  violent  change.   In 
France,  the  old,  aristrocratic  order  was  swept  away  by  the 
French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  wars.   With  the  indus- 
trialization of  Europe,  the  class  structure  shifted  and  gave 
birth  to  a  wealthy  and  powerful  middle  class . 

The  nineteenth  century  was  also  an  age  of  marked  tran- 
sition.  The  Industrial  Revolution  brought  many  countries  out 
of  the  stale,  medieval,  agrarian  culture  they  had  long  since 
outgrown  and  delivered  to  them  an  opportunity  for  economic 
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and  social  growth.   The  age  of  the  machine  ushered  in  a  new 
period  in  history,  Victorianism.   The  Victorian  movement  was 
a  cross-cultural  societal  movement  originating  in  England  and 
soon  finding  its  way  to  Ireland,  Scotland,  France  and  the 
United  States.   This  century  was  characteristic  of  changes; 
the  expansion  of  business  and  the  emergency  of  capitalism, 
scientific  and  philosophical  development,  and  the  growth  of 
democracy.   The  confrontation  of  new  developments  coupled  with 
the  drastic  shift  from  an  agricultural  arrangement  to  an  in- 
dustrial, urban  society  produced  conflicts.   New  fears  and 
anxieties  came  to  surface  and  perhaps  most  drastic  of  all, 
the  traditional  religious  beliefs  were  severely  challenged 
to  the  point  of  near  erosion. 

Victorian  society  was  characterized  by  severe  hypocracy 
found  in  the  forms  of  "evasion,  conformity  and  moral  pre- 

M  2 

tension  .    It  was  a  puritanistic  arrangement  that  thrived 
upon  prudery  and  convention.   But  the  puritan  element  within 
society  was  but  a  farce,  a  typical  example  of  the  hypocrisy 
that  permeated  the  Victorian  period.   "There  is,  of  course,  no 
mystery  about  the  primary  source  of  the  ethic  of  purity  and 
the  social  taboos  that  accompanied  it."    This  source  of 
Puritanism  was  due  to  a  revival  in  Evangelism.   Evangelism 
was  a  reaction  against  the  flood  of  French  literature  that 
permeated  upper  and  middle  class  society.   It  was  a  reaction 
against  "the  prurience  of  Sterne,  the  laxness  of  Fielding, 
the  unwholesome  atmosphere  of  Balzac".    As  a  protection 
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against  the  licentiousness  imposed  by  French  novelists  and 

poets,  the  Evangelistic  church  imposed  moral  censure  on  family 

life.   "And  when  a  family  was  treasured  so  highly,  a  code  that 

would  protect  its  integrity  from  centrifugal  temptation  would 

be  doubly  welcome" . 

To  retaliate  and  offer  a  juxtaposition  to  the  indecent 

literature  imposed  by  French  writers,  the  English  novelists 

introduced  romantic  fiction.   The  Victorian  society  was 

characteristic  of  the  exaltation  of  love.   Romantic  in  its 

sense  of  unattainability ,  this  love  was  chivilric  or  Platonic 

in  nature.   At  this  time  most  marriages  did  not  stem  from  love 

but  were  rather  marriages  of  convenience.   The  motives  for 

these  marriages  include  wealth,  social  position  or  any  other 

various  advantages.   It  was  very  rare  in  Victorian  society  to 

see  a  marriage  in  which  true  love  had  been  the  motivating 

force.   "It  was  therefore  chiefly  in  works  of  fiction  that 

romance  and  impetuosity  of  love  were  to  be  met  with;  for  there 

people  indulge  in  a  day-dream  of  what  should  be  the  feelings 

between  the  sexes."    This  romantic  feeling  of  love  appealed 

to  the  feelings  of  the  heart  as  the  guide  for  wisdom  and 

conduct.   Love  was  a  heightened  idealism,  remote  and  infinite 

in  nature.   This  form  of  love 

was  not  only  the  supreme  experience  of 
life  but  its  end  and  object-- the  very 
meaning  by  which  the  soul  is  saved.  The 
'moment'  is  the  crucial  moment  when  the 
lover  meets  his  soul  mate,  the  one  per- 
son in  the  wide  world  who  was  made  for 
him  or  her,  made  to  be  loved  forever, 
here  and  hereafter.   After  finding  one's 
affinity,  to  draw  back  out  of  timidity 


or  apathy  or  any  consideration  of  the 
'world's  honours ' s '  is  failure  in  life. 
Success  is  to  seize  the  predestined 
moment  and  to  love  on,  even  if  the  love 
is  unrequitted,  even  if  the  beloved  is 

dead always  to  be  faithful  until  in 

heaven,  the  perfect  union  is  achieved 
or  renewed . ' 


Despite  the  fact  that  many  marriages  were  not  made  out  of 
romantic  love  and  were  arranged  for  out  of  convenience,  the 
homelife  in  Victorian  society  survived  as  a  stronghold  within 
this  culture.   The  family  had  an  important  role  in  Victorian 
society,  for  it  served  as  a  shelter  from  the  anxieties  and 
frustrations  produced  during  this  age  of  transition.   Home 
life  provided  the  warmth,  comfort  and  security  absent  in 
nineteenth  century  culture.   The  home  provided  a  retreat  for 
the  men  who  braved  capitalistic  and  industrial  business. 
The  woman's  role  in  society  was  to  provide  comfort  and  ease  to 
the  home  life  of  her  wearied  husband,  father  or  brother. 
Providing  a  comfortable  household  was  not  an  easy  task  for 
many  women,  in  particular  women  from  lower  class  groups. 

Women  In  The  Nineteenth  Century 

In  pre-industrial  arrangements,  collective  labor  was  not 
only  central  to  the  average  household  but  was  an  essential 
social  and  economic  stronghold.   With  Industrialization  col- 
lective labor  was  dissolved,  taking  the  emphasis  away  from  the 
home  and  into  the  factory.   This  was  particularly  difficult 
for  women  from  lower  socio-economic  backgrounds.   Women 
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from  lower  classes  were  forced  to  go  out  and  find  employment 
in  factories.   Compounding  the  difficulty  a  woman  from  this 
social  group  encountered  when  earning  meager  wages  and  working 
in  squalid  factory  conditions  was  the  responsibility  of 
maintaining  a  family  life  and  household. 

Equally  as  devastating  was  the  plight  of  the  upper  and 
middle  class  women  who  were  economically  dependent  and  socially 
idle.   It  is  the  upper  and  middle  class  strata  that  we  will 
be  concerned  with.   Even  though  they  had  obvious  handicaps 
economically  as  well  as  socially,  they  did  have  the  advantage 
of  basic  education  and  culture. 

Women  in  the  upper  and  middle  classes  "established  their 
home  as  their  sphere  claiming  moral  authority  over  religious 
and  sexual  matters".    Drawingroom   entertainment  was  re- 
instated for  women. 

Women's  economic  isolation  gave  rise  to 
a  new  ideology--the  cult  of  the  domestic 
angel--which  reached  its  peak  during  the 
first  twenty  years  of  Victoria's  reign 
(1837-1857),  exalting  decorative  idleness 
and  dependency  as  virtuous ,  charming  arid 
and  essential  to  women's  essential  role 
of  ministration  to  men.   Yet,  many  of 
these  domestic  angels  longed  to  use  their 
abilities  outside  of  the  home.   As  a  re- 
sult by  the  1850 's  a  feminist  movement 
demanding  wider  opporunities  for  middle 
class  women  was  taking  shape,  seeking  to 
replace  the  ideal  of  the  self-sacrificing 
domestic  angel,  with  the  ideal  of  the 
emancipated,  educated  women . ^ 

However  much  these  women  yearned  for  education,  equality, 
and  freedom,  these  ideas  were  quickly  and  efficiently 
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supressed  by  men.   Novels,  poems,  art  and  other  various  forms 
of  social  comment  censored  female  roles  and  advocated  the  type 
of  mold  a  woman  was  to  fit  into.   Male  antagonists  to  the  fe- 
male yearnings  for  emancipation  were  also  quick  to  point  out 
the  inevitable  situation  this  type  of  woman  would  soon  be 
found  in.   The  imagery  depicting  Victorian  women  fell  into 
three  categories. 

First,  there  were  the  images  of  happy  and 
fulfilled  womanhood;  the  angel  in  the  house, 
the  modest  bride,  and  so  forth.   Second, 
there  were  the  images  of  corrupt  womanhood; 
the  gaudily  dressed  factory  worker  and  the 
strong  minded  feminist.   Images  like  these 
expressed  hostility  toward  women  who  were 
resisting  the  limits  of  their  circumstances. 
Third,  and  perhaps  most  important,  were 
the  images  of  suffering  womanhood,  senti- 
mental images  of  suffering  in  which  women 
experienced  renderings  of  situations  of 
pain  and  privation,  the  suffering  seam- 
stress ...  such  images  served  to  express 
widespread  anxiety  over  the  visible  suf- 
fering of  women  while  subtly  reinforcing 
the  notion  that  passive  victimization  or 
dependency  was  woman's  natural  and 
necessary  lot.   As  an  overall  system  this 
imagery  allowed  for  the  collective  ex- 
pression of  deeply  held  wishes,  angers  and 
anxieties  about  women's  changing 
situation. . . ^0 

Nineteenth  Century  Ballet 

The  imagery  the  permeated  art  and  literature  permeated 
dance  as  well.   The  period  between  the  1830 's  and  the  1840 's 
marked  the  heyday  of  Romantic  ballet.   Romantic  ballet  embodied 
the  images  and  ideas  employed  by  romanticism  as  well  as  the 
imagery  and  stereotypical  renderings  of  womanhood  utilized  by 
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the poets  and  writers  of  the  Victorian  period.   By  meshing  the 
elements  from  both  of  these  genres  choreographers  successfully 
produced  what  the  history  of  dance  had  labeled  the  Romantic 
Era  in  Ballet. 

The  manifestation  of  Romanticism  in  ballet  was  first  seen 
at  the  Paris  Opera  under  the  direction  of  Louis  Veron.   The 
first  half  of  the  century  marked  the  pinnacle  of  Romantic 
ballet.   The  eminent  ballet  critic  and  dance  historian,  Lincoln 
Kirstein, advocates  that  the  movement  in  dance  history  described 
as  the  Romantic  ballet  was  a  phenomenon  to  the  world  of 
ballet,  and  that  "it  was  merely  a  localized  theatrical  echo 
of  a  transient  influential  literary  and  artistic  movement .  "-'■•^ 
In  an  attempt  to  define  Kirstein '  s remark ,  the  Romantic  ballet 
was  not  only  an  effect  of  the  literary  and  artistic  movement 
of  the  period,  but  its  themes  and  values  are  evidence  that 
Romantic  ballet  was  a  cross-cultural  product  derived  from  the 
already  established  artistic  movement,  Romanticism  and  the 
combination  of  elements  stemming  from  Victorianism. 


Chapter  IV 

The  Romantic  Ballets 

In  dance  history,  the  Romantic  period  is  most  noted  for 
the  ballets  produced  during  this  era.   This  period  in  dance  is 
significant  to  classical  ballet  since  it  introduced  a  proto- 
type of  ballet.   Several  of  the  Romantic  ballets  have  survived 
the  test  of  time  and  are  today  in  many  professional  and 
regional  ballet  repetories .   The  Romantic  ballets  are  sub- 
divided in  this  study  into  two  categories;  'The  Classic 
Romantic  Ballets'  and  'The  Lesser  Known  Romantic  Ballets'. 

'The  Classic  Romantic  Ballets' 

La  Fille  Mai  Gardee ,  a  forerunner  of  Romantic  ballet  was 
choreographed  by  Jean  Dauberval ,  and  was  produced  in  1789  in 
Bordeaux,  France.   La  Fille  Mai  Gardee  is  said  to  have  originat- 
ed in  a  most  unusual  manner.   Charles  Maurice  in  his  Histoire 
Anecdotique  de  Theatre,  asserts  that  Dauberval  happened  to  stop 
in  front  of  a  bakery  one  day.   Glancing  at  the  shop's  window, 
he  saw  "a  crude  coloured  print  depicting  a  village  youth  flee- 
ing from  a  cottage,  with  an  angry  old  woman  throwing  his  hat 
after  him,  while  a  peasant  girl  shed  tears.   At  the  end  of 

a  very  short  interval,  the  ballet,  La  Fille  Mai  Gardee,  was 

^       A    -1 
evolved . 

La  Fille  Mai  Gardee  is  a  ballet  depicting  the  plight  of  a 

French  girl,  Lisette,  and  her  lover,  Colin.   Lisette's  mother. 
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indifferent  to  her  daughter's  love  for  Colin,  arranges  a 
marriage  with  another  boy  from  the  village.   Undaunted  by  the 
pre-arranged  match  Madame  Simone  has  ordered,  Lisette  and 
Colin  continue  to  see  one  another  secretly.   Inevitably  they 
are  discovered  and  Lisette  is  banished  to  the  hayloft.   When 
the  young  groom  to  be,  Alain,  arrives  the  next  day  to  claim 
his  bride,  the  entire  village  is  scandalized  to  discover  that 
Lisette  and  Colin  have  spent  the  night  together.   The  ballet 
ends  happily,  however,  when  Madame  Simone  realizes  that 
another  marriage  contract  can  be  drawn  up  just  as  easily  for 
Lisette  and  Colin.   La  Fille  Mai  Gardee  "was  one  of  the  first 
ballets  to  break  from  the  formula  of  gods,  goddesses,  and 
rustics,  from  which  Nouverre  never  escaped.   It  brought  to  the 
stage  a  village  at  harvest  time  peopled  with  ordinary  folk... 

its  new  world  sunlight,  gay  and  alive,  announced  the  realistic 

2 
face  of  romantic  ballet. 

La  Sylphide  is  a  two-part  ballet  choreographed  by  Philippe 

Taglioni,  an  Italian  ballet  master,  for  his  daughter,  Marie. 

It  was  first  presented  at  the  Theatre  de  I'Academie  Royale 

de  Musique,  Paris  in  1832,  with  music  composed  by  Jean 

Schneitzhoef f er  and  scenery  by  Circeri.   La  Sylphide,  was 

Taglioni's  greatest  composition,  since  not  only  was  it  the 

first  romantic  ballet,  but  it  also  ushered  in  a  new  aesthetic 

to  dance,  the  etheareal ,  sylph-like  quality  his  daughter, 

Marie,  was  to  become  famous  for.   This  work  exerted  an  enormous 

influence  because  it  abolished  the  use  of  eighteenth  century 
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themes  of  mythology,  and  opened  up  a  whole  new  dimension  to 
the  world  of  ballet.   Mythological  gods  and  goddesses  and 
mortal  heros  were  replaced  by  supernatural  beings  concocted 
from  the  imaginations  of  poets  and  choreographers.   "Ballet 
instead  of  being  a  vehicle  for  volumptous  and  provocative 
poses,  was  ennobled,  spiritualized,  elevated  almost  to  the 
height  of  a  religion.'    The  romantic  period  in  dance,  which 
saw  its  inception  in  1830,  saw  its  choreographic  expression 
in  La  Sylphide .   As  Gautier  remarked  on  the  ballet,  "After 
La  Sylphide,  Les  Filets  de  Vulcain  and  Flore  et  Zephire  were 
no  longer  possible;  the  opera  was  given  over  to  gnomes,  ondines 
salamanders,  elves,  nixes,  wills,  peris  to  all  that  strange 
and  mysterious  folk  who  lend  themselves  to  the  strange  and 
marvelous  fantasies  of  the  maitre  de  ballet." 

La  Sylphide  is  a  tragedy  dealing  with  the  love  of  an 
attainable  woman  versus  that  of  an  idealized  woman  disguised 
as  a  sylph.   James,  the  character  whose  fate  involves  choosing 
between  the  reality  or  the  ideal,  chases  after  the  vision 
and  loses  sight  of  reality.   The  ballet  ends  with  James 
weeping  in  anguish  since  he  had  lost  both  women  due  to  his 
betrayal.   La  Sylphide  sealed  the  triumph  of  romanticism  in 
the  field  of  ballet.   The  Ballet  of  the  Nuns  had  indicated 
the  supernatural  as  a  new  and  promising  source  of  material 
for  choreographers,  but  La  Sylphide,  though  inspired  by  it, 
was  a  much  more  profound  manifestation  of  romanticism.   Its 
plot  introduced  to  ballet  the  situation  of  a  mortal  falling 
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in  love  with  a  spirit,  epitomizing  the  quest  of  the  romantic 
artist  for  the  infinite  and  the  unattainable.   The  plot  of 
La  Sylphide  served  as  a  role  model  for  a  number  of  ballets  that 
were  to  become  a  manifestation  of  the  romantic  period. 

The  key  situation  is  always  the  same,  a 
female  of  supernatural  origins,  visits 
the  earth  and  becomes  enamoured  of  a 
male  mortal,  discord  ensues  as  a  result 
of  her  lover's  earthly  ties  and  interests 
clashing  with  her  demands.   The  situa- 
tion is  repeated  in  Giselle ,  La  Peri, 
Ondine ,  Eoline  and  similar  ballets,  only 
the  setting  is  varied  so  that  sometimes 
the  visitor  comes  from  the  air,  sometimes 
from  the  depths  of  the  lake  or  sea,  and 
sometimes  from  the  forest  glade. ^ 

Giselle  is  a  fantastic  ballet  produced  in  two  acts.   The 
choreographers  were  Jules  Perrot  and  Jean  Coralli.   It  was 
first  presented  at  the  Theatre  de  Royale  du  Musique,  Paris, 
1841.   Carlotta  Grisi  created  the  role  of  Giselle.   The 
scenario  for  the  ballet  was  conceived  by  Vernoy  de  Saint- 
Georges,  Theophile  Gautier  and  Jean  Coralli.   Music  for  the 
ballet  was  composed  by  Adolphe  Adam.   Giselle  is  the  tragic 
tale  of  a  young,  innocent  girl,  who  falls  in  love  with  a 
nobleman.   By  assuming  a  guise,  the  noble  lures  the  innocent 
into  love.   When  at  last  the  nobleman's  true  identity  is 
revealed  to  the  young  Giselle,  she  becomes  sickened  and 
devastated  by  his  betrayal,  and  therefore  commits  suicide. 
In  her  mortal  life,  Giselle  was  unlucky  in  love,  so  she  is 
damned,  after  death  by  the  forces  of  the  supernatural  to 
spend  the  rest  of  eternity  as  a  will.   A  will  was  a  member 
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of  a  group  of  women  who  died  unlucky  in  love  and  therefore 
their  "spirits  were  doomed  for  eternity  to  lead  men  to 
destruction""   Albrecht ,  the  nobleman,  was  fated  to  be  eternal- 
ly damned  by  Giselle's  haunting  spirit. 

With  the  ballet  Giselle ,  Carlotta  Grisi  became  a  full- 
fledged  ballerina  as  well  as  the  object  of  lifetime  devotions 
from  romantic  writer,  poet  and  dance  critic,  Theophile 
Gautier.   In  reference  to  Carlotta  Grisi  as  Giselle,  Gautier 
is  recorded  to  have  said,  "Carlotta  danced  with  a  perfection, 
lightness,  boldness  and  a  chaste  and  refined  seductiveness, 
which  places  her  in  front  rank  between  Elssler  and  Taglioni, 
as  far  as  pantomine,  she  exceeded  all  expectations;  not  a 
conventional  gesture,  not  one  false  movement;  she  was  nature 
and  artlessness  personified."'   The  critic  of  the  "Moniteur 
des  Theatres"  was  still  more  enthusiastic  in  his  appraisal  of 
Carlotta: 


What  a  charming  dancer,  and  how  she 
dances !... Imagine  then  that,  from  one 
end  of  Giselle  to  the  other,  she  is 
perpetually  en  I'air  or  sur  les  pointes 
In  the  first  act  she  runs,  flies, 
bounds  over  the  stage  like  an  amourous 
gazelle;  so  much  that  peace  of  the 
tomb  does  not  seem  too  deep  for  so 
many  races  and  such  expediture  of 
effort.   And  yet  this  is  nothing  com- 
pared to  what  the  second  act  has  in 
store  for  her.   There,  not  only  must 
she  dance  as  just  now,  but  in  addition 
she  must  be  a  thousand  times  more 
ethereal  and  intangible,  so  to  speak, 
because  she  is  a  shade.   She  has  no 
ground  to  stand  upon,  no  point  of 
support.   She  cleaves  the  air  like  a 
swallow,  pearches  on  the  rushes,  and 
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leans  from  the  tree  tops,  which  is  the 
literal  truth,  to  cast  flowers  to  her 
lover.   Do  you  remember  the  Sylphide's 
swift  and  sudden  appearances ?... Giselle 
is  a  sylphide  who  has  not  a  single 
moment  of  rest.° 


The  article  in  the  newspaper  continues  to  discuss  the  ballet 
and  Carlotta's  talents. 


Mile.  Taglioni  had  certainly  found  a 
successor .. .Undoubtedly  Carlotta  Grisi 
has  not  so  much  technical  skill  as  Mile. 
Taglioni  nor  such  a  wealth  of  stage  ex- 
perience, which  is  only  natural  since 
Carlotta  is  but  twenty... but  Mile. 
Taglioni' s  qualities,  her  most  precious 
qualities,  her  precision  of  movement, 
graceful  bearing,  lightness  and  sup- 
pleness are  possessed  by  Carlotta  in 
the  highest  degree.   And  in  addition 
she  had  undefinable  provocativeness , 
but  yet  a  modest  provocativeness,  if 
I  may  so  express  myself,  which  contrib- 
uted to  Fanny  Elssler' s success .   Yes, 
for  my  part,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
stating  that  the  very  different 
qualities  of  Taglioni  and  Fanny  Elssler 
are  combined  in  Carlotta  Grisi. ^ 


'The  Lesser  Known  Romantic  Ballets' 

Although  the  ballets  covered  in  the  previous  section 
were  most  indicative  of  the  Romantic  ballet  there  were 
several  other  important  ballets  created  during  this  period. 
Although  these  ballets  are  not  considered  classics,  they  are 
however,  important  in  adding  dimensions  to  the  perspective 
of  the  treatment  of  women  and  female  imagery  in  ballet. 
These  lesser  known  ballets  include:  Lady  Henriette  ou  la 
Servante  de  Greenwhich.  La  Revolt  des  Femmes ,  Brezila,  Revolt 
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in  the  Harem,  Gemma  and  La  Voliere. 

"When  Saint-Georges  submitted  a  scenario  for  a  new  three 
act  ballet  in  the  late  summer  of  1843... there  was  the  usual 
indecision  over  the  title,  which  from  Un  Caprice  and  Le  Marche 
des  Servante  de  Greenwich,  became  Lady  Henriette,  ou  la 
Servante  de  Greenwich,  when  the  ballet  was  first  performed  in 
1844."-'-^   The  setting  is  England  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.   The  ballet  opens  in  a  Greenwich  fair  where  Lady  Henriette 
and  another  Lady  have  gone  in  hopes  of  having  an  adventure  to 
relieve  the  boredom  in  their  lives.   On  an  impulse  they  hire 
themselves  out  to  rich  farmers,  Lyonnel  and  Plunkett.   The 
women  soon  tire  of  the  drugery  of  servitude  and  make  an  escape 
from  the  farm,  though  not  before  Lyonnel  had  fallen  in  love 
with  Henriette.   Determined  to  find  her,  he  enlists  as  a 
soldier  and  eventually  discovers   her  at  Windsor,  where  she 
haughtily  rejects  his  advances.   He  then  has  the  good  fortune 
to  save  the  Queen's  life  and  is  rewarded  by  a  commission  with 
ring  in  which  he  only  has  to  return  in  order  to  be  granted 
whatever  he  asks .   Lyonnel  is ,  however,  banished  from  the 
court  when  he  interrupts  a  diversement  danced  for  the  Queen 
in  order  to  press  his  suit  on  Henriette.   He  then  loses  his 
sanity  and  is  next  found  in  an  asylum,  where  he  is  recognized 
by  the  Queen.   The  doctor  suggests  a  possible  cure,  and 
Lyonnel  is  taken  to  his  farm,  where  Henriette,  filled  with 
remorse,  is  dressed  in  the  guise  of  a  servant.   Gradually,  his 
reason  returns,  and  finally,  when  all  is  explained,  Lyonnel 
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returns  the  ring  to  the  Queen,  who  then  gives  him  permission 
to  marry  Henriette. 

In  both  La  Revolte  des  Femmes  and  Revolt  in  the  Harem, 
the  choreographers  make  use  of  similar  themes.   The  plots 
deal  with  the  liberation  and  emancipation  of  women.   La  Revolt 
des  Femmes ,  choreographed  by  Philippe  Taglioni  and  music 
composed  by  T.  Labarre,  had  its  first  performance  on  Dec- 
ember 4,  1844,  at  the  Theatre  de  I'Academic  Royale  de  Musique. 
Its  success  was  enormous,  and  the  receipts  of  its  first  five 
performances  surpassed  even  those  of  Robert  le  Diable ,  which 
was  choreographed  by  Meyerbeer.   The  plot  of  the  ballet 
carried  the  theme  of  liberation  and  equality  for  all  sexes. 
It  was  with  La  Revolt  des  Femmes  that  Marie  Taglioni  created 
the  role  of  Zulma ,  whose  lover,  Ismeal,  discovers  that  on  his 
return  from  Granada,  after  defeating  the  Spaniards,  she  has 
become  a  favorite  of  the  King,  Mahomet.   When  the  King  offers 
him  anything  that  he  desires,  Ismeal  asks  that  all  of  the 
slaves  be  freed.   After  some  hesitation,  Mahomet  signs  an 
edict  to  this  effect,  but  later  he  ammends  this  document  so 
that  he  can  retain  Zulma.   Zulma  then  tells  him  she  loves 
another  and  is  only  saved  from  death  by  the  arrival  of  Ismeal 
to  accompany  the  King  to  the  mosque.   Learning  that  the  edict 
has  been  altered,  Zulma  incites  the  women  to  revolt.   A 
slave  girl  gives  her  a  magic  posey  with  the  power  in  which 
arms,  is  needed,  are  produced  from  nowhere.   Having  set  up 
their  camp  in  the  Alpuxsars ,  the  women  receive  word  that  the 
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King  is  willing  to  discuss  terms.   Zulma  demands  that  the  women 
should  be  free  to  bestow  their  hearts  on  whom  they  choose. 
After  Mahomet  has  consented,  she  reveals  her  love  for  Ismeal . 
Mahomet's  slaves  bring  in  caskets  of  jewels,  and  the  women, 
their  attention  distracted,  are  seized  by  the  guards.   Unable 
to  find  the  magic  posey,  Zulma  agrees  to  marry  the  King  in 
order  to  save  Ismeal' s  life.   In  his  rage  against  her  decision, 
Ismeal  throws  the  posey  which  he  had  taken  from  Zulma ' s  belt. 
Zulma  seizes  it  and  brandishes  it  into  the  air.   There  is  a 
peal  of  thunder,  the  stage  darkens,  and  the  scene  changes  to 
the  General  Life  Gardens  where  the  Spirit  of  Womankind  commands 
the  King  to  bestow  his  blessings  on  the  lovers  and  give  equal 
rights  to  all  of  the  women  in  his  kingdom.-^ 

La  Revolts  des  Femmes  is  the  first  ballet  to  deal  with 
the  emancipation  of  women.   The  ballet  was  well  received  and 
the  military  evolutions  in  the  final  act  were  acclaimed  with 
much  fervour.   The  extraordinary  success  of  the  ballet  caused 
alarm  among  the  correspondents  of  the  ladies  journals  in 
England.   The  "World  of  Fashion"  observed  in  the  January.  1834 
issue,  "It  was  a  very  silly  and  unnatural  affair.   There  is 
something  very  indelicate  and  unbecoming  in  females  marching 
around  the  stage  and  aping  men.  that  we  sincerely  hope  that 
such  things  will  be  confined  to  the  French  stage.'  -^   The 
ballet  was  however,  performed  at  the  Theatre  Royale.  Covent 
Garden  on  February  5,  1834.   The  ladies  journals  were  dismayed 
at  the  bathing  scene,  and  the  "World  of  Fashion"  characterized 
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the  ballet  as  "one  of  the  most  miserable  and  wretched  attempts 
that  have  ever  disgraced  our  stage", -^^  in  its  issue  of  March, 
1834.   Criticism  such  as  this  was  indicative  of  the  Victorian 
school  of  thought,  full  of  false  hypocracy  and  masked  prudery. 
"The  Times"  in  its  February,  1834  issue  declared  that  "upon 
the  whole  the  ballet  is  eminently  successful,  and  it  entitled 
to  the  phrase  of  being  very  gay,  novel  and  an  agreeable 
production  got  up  with  great  splendor  and  good  taste.  "-^5 

The  ballet  is  not  only  the  first  to  deal  with  the  theme 
of  emancipation  but  it  was  also  one  of  the  very  few  ballets 
to  ever  make  use  of  militant  dancing.   Here  is  an  impression 
of  the  third  act  as  recorded  by  "The  Times"  in  the  February 
issue . 


The  painting  of  this  scene  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  happiest  displays  that  has  perhaps 
been  made  in  the  theatre.   The  distance 
gives  a  very  extensive  moonlight  view,  and 
is  one  of  extraordinary  beauty.   The  groups 
of  sleeping  Amazons,  the  piled  arms,  the 
watch  fires  and  the  sentinals  on  duty,  are 
arranged  with  great  skill .. .There  are  in 
this  scene,  we  should  think,  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  armed  females ,  who  march 
and  countermarch,  deploy,  and  form  into 
line  and  square,  and  to  through  their 
maneuvres ,  in  a  style  which  is  highly 
creditable  to  such  recruits . 16 


The  ballet  The  Revolt  in  the  Harem  also  choreographed  by 
Philippe  Taglioni  takes  on  a  similar  theme  when  the  wives  in 
a  harem,  aided  by  the  spirit  of  Womankind,  disguised  as  a 
slave,  rebel  against  their  oppressors.   The  ballets  were 
conceived  and  produced  some  twenty  years  before  any  feminist 
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movements  demanding  wider  opportunities  for  women  began  taking 
shape.   In  this  sense  these  ballets  are  apocalyptical  in  de- 
picting the  plights  of  women  and  their  retaliation.   The  role 
of  Womankind  in  both  ballets  embodies  a  truth  about  society 
and  the  situation  or  plight  of  oppressed  women.   She  is  the 
antithesis  to  the  actual  situation  experienced  by  nineteenth 
century  women  since  she  is  representative  of  freedom,  libera- 
tion and  emancipation.   It  is  interesting  to  note  that  both 
of  these  ballets  were  choreographed  by  a  man. 

There  are  two  obscure  ballets  choreographed  during  his 
period  also  dealing  with  the  antagonisms  concerning  relation- 
ships between  men  and  women.   These  ballets  are  entitled  Gemma 
and  La  Voliere  and  were  both  choreographed  by  women.   The 
tone  of  these  ballets  is  much  more  subjective  in  its  opinion 
of  the  oppressive  male  sex. 

Gemma,  first  produced  in  Paris  in  1854,  is  a  ballet  based 
on  the  power  of  hypnotism.    The  scenario  was  developed  by 
Gautier  and  Cerrito  and  the  music  was  composed  by  Count 
Gabrielli.   The  ballet  was  choreographed  by  Fanny  Cerrito,  a 
romantic  ballerina,  and  depicts  the  tale  of  an  evil  hypnotist 
and  his  attempts  to  seduce  a  young  girl.   The  ballet  was  met 
with  much  criticism  and  Cerrito  was  accused  of  plagarism. 
The  critic  of  the  "Figaro"  stated  in  his  review  of  the  ballet 
in  the  June,  1854  issue. 


a  balletome,  who  is  very  strong  in  chor- 
eography asserts  that  the  second  act  of 
Gemma  is  borrowed  'word  for  word'  from  a 
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ballet  by  Perrot,  Le  Delire  de  Peinture  and 
and  that  the  final  tableau  is  that  of  the 
Forlana  in  Stella.   I  have  personally  not 
seen  Le  Delire  de  Peinture. . .  but  I  have 
witnessed  Stella ,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
my  balletome  is  by  no  means  at  fault.   But 
if  I  should  vex  Fanny  Cerrito,  the  able 
choreographer,  I  hasten  to  applaud  Gemma 
with  both  hands.   Cerrito  is  better  than  a 
ballerina;  she  is  grace  personified.   With 
here  there  is  never  an  abrupt  movement  or 
attitude;  each  angle  is  'blurred'  if  I  may 
so  express  myself,  the  adorable  morbiddezza 
of  her  poses .   There  are  danseues  who  have 
more  style  and  greater  firmness  of  execu- 
tion; but,  when  you  watch  her  dance  she 
can  be  compared  to  no  one.-*-' 


La  Voliere,  choreographed  by  Therese  Elssler,  the  sister 
of  Fanny  Elssler,  is  the  story  of  a  woman,  unlucky  in  love, 
who  tries  to  raise  her  sister  in  total  ignorance  of  the  male 
sex.   When  at  last  a  man  does  appear,  she  tells  her  that  he 
is  a  bird  and  must  be  caged. 

The  choreographers  are  rebellious  to  the  virtues  of  males 
and  accentuate  only  their  vices .   The  characterize  males  as 
lusty,  animalistic  creatures  who,  if  not  caged,  watched,  or 
stayed  away  from  altogether,  will  envoke  irrepairable  damage 
to  their  female  victims. 


Chapter  V 

An  Analysis  of  the  Romantic  Ballets 

In  analyzing  these  ballets  it  is  not  difficult  to  detect 
the  major  bond  that  ties  them  together.   The  link  in  the 
ballets  is  the  consistency  of  the  plot.   The  plots  in  the 
ballets  repeatedly  deal  with  the  plights  and  predicaments  of 
the  leading  female  characters.   Therefore,  in  the  analysis 
of  the  Romantic  ballets  careful  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
female  characters  and  the  situations  that  befall  them  in  the 
ballets.   By  analyzing  the  ballets  in  relationship  to  female 
characterization,  choreographers  seem  to  depict  leading  female 
heroines  as  specific  types .   These  types  used  in  ballet  to 
depict  women  are  typical  of  the  female  images  employed  by 
Victorian  writers.   However,  although  choreographers  made  use 
of  these  cultural  images  to  stereotype  female  heroines,  they 
neither  relegated  these  women  to  lives  of  misery  and  oppression 
nor  followed  the  Victorian  female  imagery  formula  precisely. 
Ultimately,  romantic  choreographers  presented  female  heroines 
as  free  thinking,  independent  women.   Because  of  the  mixture 
of  romantic  aesthetics  and  Victorian  cultural  images.  Romantic 
ballet  is  viewed  as  a  cross  cultural  artistic  product. 

In  the  Classic  Romantic  ballets;  La  Fille  Mai  Gardee , 
Giselle  and  La  Sylphide  the  cultural  images  of  women  have 
been  used  to  stereotype  the  leading  female  characters.   How- 
ever, although  the  women  in  the  ballets  are  depicted  as  types, 
all  three  liberate  themselves  at  the  climax  of  the  ballet. 
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La  FilLe  Mai  Gardee  employs  the  stereotypical  imagery  of 
the  fallen  woman.   Lisette  is  engaged  to  Alain,  but  continues 
to  see  her  lover,  Colin,  on  the  side.   When  at  last,  her 
mother,  Madame  Simone,  attempts  to  end  the  affair,  between 
Lisette  and  Colin,  Lisette  retaliates  and  engages  in  pre-marital 
relations  with  Colin. 

In  the  ballet  Giselle ,  the  use  of  the  suffering  woman 
image  is  employed  as  well  as  the  notion  of  class  struggle  and 
distinction.   Giselle  is  victimized  by  Albrecht .   Albrecht 
disguises  himself  as  a  peasant,  and  he  and  Giselle  fall  in 
love.   When  at  last,  Albrecht 's  true  identity  is  finally 
unmasked,  Giselle  realizes  that  a  match  between  she  and  Albrecht 
is  impossible  since  they  are  from  different  social  classes. 
Giselle  is  the  stereotype  of  a  suffering  woman,  she  is  made 
to  suffer  and  remain  unfulfilled  in  love  because  of  her  lack 
of  birthright. 

In  La  Sylphide  employed  are  the  themes  of  the  suffering 
woman  who  is  dependent  on  a  man  and  the  theme  of  the  unat- 
tainability  of  an  idealology.   James'  fiancee  is  victimized 
through  his  quest  for  an  ideal,  in  this  case  for  the  true 
love  of  an  imaginary  woman.   James  abandons  her  on  their 
supposed  wedding  day  in  search  for  the  unattainable  woman. 
Effie,  the  fiancee  retaliates  by  marrying  his  best  friend. 
The  sylph  in  La  Sylphide  represents  man's  quest  for  the  un- 
attainable.  The  sylph  also  represents  the  idea  of  true  love 
and  its  struggles  with  earthly  ties  and  conditions. 
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All  three  of  these  ballets  have  a  similar  link  which 
makes  them  a  more  interesting  study.   In  Giselle ,  La  Sylphide 
and  La  Fille  Mai  Gardee ,  authorative  figures  such  as  men  or 
mothers  have  attempted  to  shape  the  leading  female  character's 
lives.   In  all  three  ballets,  however,  the  climax  occurs  when 
the  women  have  done  something  drastic  and  liberating;  pre- 
marital relations,  suicide,  married  another,  to  ultimately 
shape  their  own  destinies.   Thus,  the  stereotypes  of  women 
that  permeated  nineteenth  century  art  forms  were  severely 
challenged  and  appear  to  have  been  renounced  by  nineteenth 
century  choreographers . 

In  La  Fille  Mai  Gardee,  Lisette  is  the  stereotype  of  the 
fallen  woman  but  the  ballet  goes  further  and  gives  Lisette  a 
sense  of  independence  and  liberation.   This  may  be  a  reflection 
on  the  woman's  position  in  French  pre-revolution  days.   This 
ballet  was  choreographed  at  the  same  time  as  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution,  a  time  of  incredible  social  upheaval.   Up 
until  the  French  Revolution,  women  had  earned  an  exalted 
position  in  society. 

At  first  glance,  a  study  of  the  eighteenth 
century  discloses  this  general  constant  and 
essential  character,  this  supreme  law  of  a 
society  which  is  its  culmination,  its 
physiognomy  and  its  secret.   The  soul  of  its 
age,  the  center  of  this  world,  the  point 
from  which  all  things  descend,  the  image 
which  all  things  are  modeled,  is  Woman. 
Woman  was  the  governing  principle,  the  dir- 
ecting reason  and  the  voice  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.   She  was  the  universal  and 
fatal  case,  the  origin  of  events,  the 
source  of  things  .  ■'- 
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The  woman  as  a  soul,  as  a  being,  as  an  entity  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  reigned  supreme,  much  like  the  position  which  the 
nineteenth  century  ballerina  enjoyed.   However,  after  the  French 
revolution,  and  during  the  periods  referred  to  as  the  Victorian 
Era,  the  exaltation  and  supremacy  of  women  quickly  reverted 
back  to  that  image  of  humble  servant.   Lisette  is  perhaps 
symbolic  of  not  only  the  liberation  experienced  by  lower  classes 
during  the  revolution,  but  of  the  liberation  experienced  by 
women  in  the  established  regime  before  the  revolution.  Lisette 
resisted  the  limits  of  her  confines  and  broke  various  social 
ethics  and  codes.   Instead  of  her  defiance  relegating  her  to 
a  life  of  misery  and  alienation,  however,  she  is  granted 
the  opportunity  to  marry  her  lover. 

The  observations  mentioned  in  regards  to  all  three  of  the 
ballets  are  representative  of  a  pattern  and  perhaps  even  a 
statement.   The  pattern  lies  in  the  fact  that  all  three  of 
the  women  have  started  off  being  docile,  complacent  women  who 
have  either  been  mistreated  or  manipulated  by  authorative 
figures.   These  images  are  in  keeping  with  the  images  establish- 
ed of  women  by  the  Victorian  literary  genre  of  the  period. 
The  difference  between  these  characters  compared  to  the 
character  images  of  women  in  the  other  arts  is  that  these 
women  are  driven  to  the  point  that  they  must  make  a  personal 
choice.   This  choice  involves  defying  authority,  society  and 
religion  in  order  to  liberate  themselves  from  their  unfortun- 
ate circumstances.   Another  point  can  be  made  that  in  La 
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Fille  MaL  Gardee  and  La  Sylphide  the  women  who  have  retaliated 
and  made  their  personal  decision  in  regard  to  their  predica- 
ment, have  gone  on  to  live  seemingly  happy  lives.   In  Giselle , 
although  Giselle  commits  suicide,  Albrecht  is  also  made  to 
suffer,  in  a  sense  he  is  punished  for  his  victimization  of 
Giselle  by  the  wills. 

Another  major  aspect  contained  within  these  classic 
ballets  is  the  notion  of  true  love.   The  romantic  notions  of 
true  love  are  best  exemplified  through  various  art  forms  such 
as  literature  and  dance,  since  it  was  rarely  seen  in  real  life 
situations . 

In  La  Sylphide,  the  theme  of  true,  idealized  love  is  em- 
ployed between  the  mortal  male,  James,  and  the  Sylphide. 
Throughout  the  ballet  the  love  tween  the  two  soul  mates  remains 
unattainable.   In  La  Sylphide,  James  falls  in  love  with  the 
spirit.   The  spirit  is  representative  of  true  love,  a  love 
which  James  does  not  possess  for  Effie,  his  fiancee.  Effie 
represents  James;  ties  to  reality,  convention  and  convenience. 
The  sylphide  represents  a  fantasy,  a  daydream. 

In  Giselle ,  the  love  between  the  peasant,  Giselle  and 
the  nobleman,  Albrecht,  is  also  a  match  formed  out  of  true 
love.   A  union  between  these  two  soul  mates  is  made  impossible 
due  to  different  social  backgrounds.   Albrecht  is  engaged  to 
another  woman  -  a  marriage  most  likely  arranged  for  out  of 
convenience.   Giselle,  guided  by  passion,  kills  herself  since 
her  chances  of  happiness  with  her  soul  mate  on  earth  have 
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been  destroyed. 

In  the  ballet  La  Fille  Mai  Gardee ,  Lisette  and  Colin  are 
true  soul  mates .   Lisette  succeeded  in  breaking  the  barriers 
of  pre-arrangeraent ,  tradition  and  convention  by  asserting  her 
own  individuality  and  selecting  her  own  spouse.   Lisette's 
engagement  to  Alain  was  one  of  pre-arrangement  and  convenience 
instead  of  love.   Therefore,  Lisette  was  placed  in  a  delicate 
position,  she  was  engaged  to  a  man  she  did  not  love  and  loved 
a  man  she  could  not  marry.   Instead  of  marrying  Alain  and  livinj 
a  life  of  misery,  Lisette  bravely  opposed  society  and  its 
morals  and  engaged  in  sexual  relations  with  Colin  as  a  means 
of  spoiling  herself  for  her  groom  to  be,  Alain.   By  spoiling 
herself,  Lisette  probably  realized  that  she  would  become  an 
unfit  bride  for  any  man  besides  Colin.   Happily,  the  ballet 
ends  with  Lisette  and  Colin  betrothed  to  one  another. 

The  ballet  La  Fille  Mai  Gardee  is  the  only  ballet  out 
of  the  three  classic  romantic  ballets  that  ends  happily,  with 
true  love  prevailing  over  convention  and  convenience.   In 
Giselle  and  La  Sylphide  the  ballets  end  tragically,  since  true 
love  has  not  prevailed  and  convention  blatantly  reigns  in 
the  lives  of  the  characters.   The  choreographers  seem  to  be 
asserting  their  opinions  on  the  Victorian  society  that  prefers 
convenience  over  true  feelings  in  regard  to  marital  situations. 

In  the  Lesser  known  ballets  of  the  Romantic  period  the 
question  of  women  and  their  position  is  addressed  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner.   The  leading  female  characters  remain  mortal 
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throughout  the  entire  ballets  and  the  imagery  that  was  used 
in  the  Classic  romantic  ballets  does  not  permeate  these  dances. 
With  the  exception  of  Lady  Henriette,  choreographers  blatantly 
address  the  antagonisms  produced  with  the  battling  sexes. 

In  the  ballet  Lady  Henriette  ou  La  Servante  de  Greenwich, 
the  choreographer  suggests  a  tone  of  mockery  at  the  follies  of 
the  idle  rich.   Perhaps  this  is  a  comment  similar  to  the  one 
made  in  La  Fille  Mai  Gardee  on  the  changing  social  mores  of 
women  as  well  as  the  changes  in  social  classes.   He  contrasts 
the  life  of  a  lady  in  waiting  with  that  of  a  servant.   One  can 
note  the  extremes  Henriette  and  her  companion  faced.   On  one 
hand,  they  experienced  the  boredom  and  idleness  of  court  life 
and  its  imposing  codes  of  deportment  and  ettiquette.   This  was 
juxtaposed  to  the  drugery  of  servatude.   It  is  also  of  interest 
to  note  the  extremes  that  Lyonnel  endured  in  order  to  receive 
the  hand  of  Henriette  in  marriage.   With  the  disguise  of 
Henritte  as  a  servant,  Lyonnel  fell  in  love  with  her.   This 
breeches  the  barriers  imposed  by  social  class.   This  may  be 
indicative  of  the  societal  changes  occuring  from  the  Industrial 
Revolution  and  the  emergence  of  the  powerful  and  wealthy  middle 
class.   The  choreographer  also  utilizes  an  element  important 
to  the  ideal  of  romantic  love  when  he  portrays  Henriette  as  a 
lady  in  waiting  who,  due  to  social  barriers,  seems  unattainable 
to  Lyonnel,  and  would  remain  unattainable  had  he  not  had  the 
good  fortune  of  saving  the  Queen's  life.   Although  this  ballet 
does  not  follow  the  trends  established  by  the  classic  ballets 
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of  the  period,  it  does  include  elements  that  were  found  in 
romantic  ballet,  the  notion  of  romantic  love  and  the  idea  of 
class  struggle  and  social  shift. 

In  the  ballets  La  Revolte  des  Femmes ,  Revolt  in  the  Harem, 
Gemma  and  La  Voilere,  the  choreographers  have  made  use  of  these 
ballets  as  forms  of  social  comment  on  the  situation  women,  in 
the  present  time  period,  are  found  in.   A  recurrent  theme  in 
these  ballets  is  that  of  female  oppression  and  the  victimization 
experienced  by  them  of  men.   In  the  ballets  La  Revolte  des 
Femmes  and  Revolt  in  Harem  the  themes  of  female  victimization 
by  male  oppressors  has  been  explored,  the  choreographers 
answer  this  situation  with  the  idea  of  revolt.   The  choreograph- 
ers seems  to,  in  a  calm  manner,  advocate  emancipation.   However, 
in  Gemma  and  La  Voliere  the  tone  of  the  theme  changes  from  that 
of  La  Revolt  des  Femmes  and  Revolt  in  the  Harem.   In  these 
ballets,  choreographed  by  women,  the  idea  of  oppression,  man- 
ipulation and  subjugation  of  women  by  male  figures  is  pursued 
with  a  good  deal  of  hostility  toward  men. 

In  the  Classic  Romantic  ballets  one  can  see  the  most  pure 
synthesis  of  Romanticism  and  Victorian  images.   Although  the 
ballets  depict  the  plights  of  women,  the  ballets  retain  their 
essential  romantic  nature.   The  characters  have  been  given 
enough  strength,  personality  and  universality  to  make  them 
classic  works.   The  Lesser  Known  Romantic  ballets  do  not  have 
the  universal  subjects  or  the  romantic  aesthetics  necessary 
to  insure  them  as  lasting  art  works.   They  did  not  survive 
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the  period  in  which  they  were  born  because  their  themes  were 
highly  topical  and  do  not  have  a  pertinence  outside  their  own 
particular  time  frame. 


Chapter  VI 
Technical  Innovations 

There  are  several  important  innovations  and  changes  to 
the  ballet  technique  that  saw  their  introduction  through  the 
Romantic  period.   These  innovations  and  changes  include:   the 
application  of  pointe  work  as  a  feasible  technical  feat,  the 
heightened  importance  of  the  female  dancer,  the  attitude 
position,  attention  to  axis  of  the  body  and  of  linear  position; 
a  more  liberal,  free  use  of  porte  de  bra  and  finally,  a 
technical  system  for  ballet  was  codified. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  technical  revolutions 
in  the  history  of  dance  technique  is  the  introduction  and  ap- 
plication of  pointe  work.   There  are  several  theories  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  technical  feat.   One  of  the  more  popular 
ones  is  that  pointe  work  originated  in  Italy,  where  it  was 
used  as  a  spectacular  feat  in  acrobatics.   The  Kobbler's,  an 
acrobatic  family,  are  credited  with  being  the  inventors  of 
pointe  work. 

It  is  recorded  that  Charles  Didelot,  in  a  later  edition 
of  Flore  et  Zephure,  implemented  the  use  of  pointe  work  in 
the  ballet.   This  is  the  first  record  of  a  ballet  that  was  pre- 
formed 'en  pointe'.  Didelot  was  also  instrumental  in  employing 
the  concept  of  the  pas  de  deux,  in  which  the  male  and  female 
danced  together.   The  pas  de  deux  was  preceived  as  a  conversa- 
tion between  a  man  and  woman.   It  included  partnering  by  the 
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use  of  small,  simple  lifts. 

Although,  Flore  et  Zephure  made  use  of  pointe  work,  its 
impact  was  not  to  be  felt  until  the  Romantic  period.   Marie 
Taglioni,  symbol  of  the  Romantic  ballet,  readily  showed  to 
both  ballet  patrons  and  dancers  the  importance  of  the  pointe 
shoe.   Already  she  had  been  attributed  with  possessing  the 
ethereal  qualities  indicative  of  the  period,  but  by  dancing 
'en  pointe',  she  further  emphasized  the  qualities  of  lightness 
and  grace  so  desirous  of  the  period.   The  ballerinas  of  the 
period  readily  made  use  of  pointe  work,  for  not  only  did  it 
re-emphasize  the  already  defined  romantic  aesthetic  of  ethereal- 
ism,  but  it  also  upgraded  the  quality  of  movement. 

The  ballet,  Flore  et  Zephure,  brought  about  several 
changes  that  aided  in  the  evolution  of  ballet.   Flore  et  Zephure 
was  a  typical  eighteenth  century  operatic-ballet.   The  choreo- 
graphy was  little  more  than  geometric  poses  and  the  thematic 
material  was  that  of  mythology  and  dealt  with  gods ,  goddesses 
and  the  forces  of  fate.   The  use  of  machinery  to  aid  in  the 
illusionistic  impressions  characteristic  of  the  period  was 
employed . 

In  ballet,  the  use  of  machinery  was  a  primary  feat  in  the 
eighteenth  century.   Flying  machines  enabled  dancers,  mostly 
female  dancers,  to  fly  around  the  length  of  the  stage  as  well 
as  in  circular  patterns.   These  flying  machines  were  illusionis- 
tic and  gave  the  idea  that  if  a  dancer  was  on  pointe,  move- 
ments could  be  done  faster  and  poses  could  be  held.   Machinery 
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was  also  used  in  the  Romantic  period  but  not  to  the  extent  that 
it  was  used  in  the  previous  one.   There  are  reports  that  it 
was  used  in  La  Sylphide ,  for  the  'corps  de  ballet'  and  that 
several  technical  complications  occured.   In  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  use  of  machinery  was  of  seconday  nature.   It  was 
a  feat  used  to  give  more  solidity  to  the  prescribed  romantic 
aesthetic  of  etherealism.   However,  the  primary  emphasis  during 
the  nineteenth  century  ballet  was  the  stress  placed  upon  the 
ballerina,  choreography  and  technical  virtuosity. 

During  nineteenth  century  ballet,  the  ballerina  dominated 
the  stages  of  Europe.   "Gone  was  the  dominence  of  the  male 
dancer  during  the  period.   The  new,  often  Bourgeois  audience 
sought  a  theatre  of  heightened  emotion  and  escapism,  and  this 
the  romantic  ballet  gave  them,  and  this  the  artists  of  the 
period  in  turn  produced.   The  etherealism  of  the  female  was 
reflected  in  the  emergence  of  pointe  work  which  was  intended 
to  show  the  ballerina  maintaining  minimum  contact  with  the 
ground."    The  ballerina  was  suddenly  emerging  as  the  biggest 
theatrical  attraction.   The  sudden  triumph  of  the  ballerina 
was  partly  due  to  social  changes  in  attitudes  viewed  towards 
women  and  partly  because  of  technical  revolution. 

The  revolution  in  technique  was  greatly  aided  by  Carlo 
Blasis,  an  Italian  dancing  master,  who  provided  a  scientific 
background  to  dance  technique.   He  introduced  to  dancers  the 
attitude  position,  as  well  as  the  relevance  and  the  importance 
of  the  axis  of  the  body  and  of  linear  position,  and  implemented 
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a  more  liberal  use  of  arms . 

The  last  link  of  the  Romantic  period  and  its  technical 
innovations  is  seen  in  the  works  of  Auguste  Bournonville .   He 
devised  a  technique  and  style  that  is  still  used  by  the  Danish 
Ballet  today  and  he  also  instigated  an  interest  in  dance,  which 
later  became  a  movement  in  Russia.   He,  like  most  romantic 
choreographers,  continued  to  distinguish  between  male  and  female 
dancers,  but  was  innovative  by  permitting  all  male  dancers  to 
dance  more  by  way  of  devising  movement  that  accentuated  the 
virility  of  the  male  dancer. 


Chapter  VII 

The  Romantic  Ballerinas 

The  Paris  Opera,  founded  in  1669  by  Louis  XIV,  is  the 
world's  oldest  establishment  for  dance.   It  has  nurtured  French 
ballet  and  dance  technique  for  over  four  centuries.   Instru- 
mental in  making  innovations  and  improvements  in  the  dance 
world,  was  Louis  Veron ,  director  of  the  Paris  Opera.   The 
former  director,  Lubbert ,  was  under  the  order  of  the  Vicomte 
Sosthene  de  la   Rocheloucaould ,  who  as  a  government  official 
as  well  as  a  pruddish  man,  who  hindered  the  state  of  the  art 
by  imposing  ludicrous  regulations  on  his  dancers.   "Not  only 
had  the  pruddish  Vicomte  obliged  all  dancers  to  let  down  their 
skirts  to  ankle-length  in  the  hopes  of  subduing  the  carnal 
thoughts  of  the  spectators,  not  only  did  he  have  two  stairways 
built  backstage  to  separate  male  and  female  performers,  but  he 
also  obtained  an  edict  forbidding  access  behind  the  scenes  or 
in  the  foyer  to  anyone  who  was  not  in  the  employee  of  the  Opera.' 
With  Louis  Veron  as  director  and  administrator  of  the  Opera, 
it  became  a  privately  run  enterprise  instead  of  the  government 
institution  it  had  been  previously.   He  re-established  the 
famous  'Foyer  de  la  Danse',  whereby  stylish  young  gentlemen 
could  go  back  stage  and  meet  the  ballerinas.   Vernon  also  had 
the  fortune  of  presenting  some  productions  that  were  to  prove 
quite  lucrative  to  the  Opera.   In  particular,  Robert  le  Diable, 
a  ballet  which  was  done  in  three  acts  and  depicts  the  story 
of  nuns  who  died  unfaithful  to  their  vows  of  chastity,  obedience 


and  poverty.   The  third  act  was  the  most  famous  according  to 
the  critics,  and  portrayed  the  nuns  dancing  seductively  in 
order  to  lure  Robert  into  their  grasp.   "Robert  le  Diable  in- 
troduced the  first  of  the  eerie  moonlit  fantasies  and  it  set 

the  mood  for  the  art,  the  ballet  and  the  legend  of  Marie 

2 
Taglioni . 

Marie  Taglioni,  a  ballerina  whose  impact  dazzled  all  of 
Europe,  a  dancer  who  defined  a  balletic  aesthetic  by  her  grace- 
fulness and  etherealness  and  a  woman  whose  life  was  mared  by 
tragedy,  created  the  epitome  of  romantic  ballet  in  terms  of 
technique  and  style. 

La  Taglioni  was  born  in  1804,  to  Philippe  and  Sophia  Taglioni 
Her  father,  Philippe,  had  been  a  minor  ballet  dancer  at  the 
Opera,  but  his  real  talents  were  concentrated  in  choreography. 
He  had  been  a  ballet  master  in  numerous  theatres  but  finally 
settled  in  Vienna  with  a  substantial  contract.   He  sent  for 
his  family,  and  arranged  for  the  debut  of  his  daughter,  Marie. 
Marie,  however,  was  quite  unprepared  for  a  debutante  season, 
and  even  with  last  minute  lessons  from  her  dancing  instructor, 
Coulon,  she  was  not  presentable.   After  Philippe  Taglioni 
realized  his  daughter's  lack  of  technical  virtuosity,  it  was 
too  late  to  cancel  her  debut,  so  for  the  following  months  pre- 
ceding her  debut,  he  executed  the  most  rigorous  training  for 
his  daughter  in  order  to  prepare  her  for  performance.   She 
trained  for  as  many  as  six  hours  a  day  and  at  times  was  almost 
brought  to  the  extreme  of  unconsciousness  from  her  unrelenting 
father . 
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Phillipe  trained  his  daughter  in  a  technical  approach 

that  was  altogether  different  and  new  for  the  period.   "Like 

the  artists  of  the  great  periods  in  painting",  Vernon  said  in 

his  Memoires, 

Taglioni  pere  founded  a  school  of  the 
dance  entirely  different  in  its  style  and 
philosophic  thought  from  the  school  of  a 
Gardel  or  a  Vestris.   The  two  actually  pre- 
sented a  striking  contrast;  Vestris  taught 
elegance,  seduction;  he  was  a  sensualist; 
he  insisted  on  provacative  smiles,  poses 
and  attitudes  that  were  almost  immodest  and 
shameless.  I  have  often  heard  him  say  quite 
cynically  to  his  pupils;  'My  dears,  be 
charming,  coquettish;  display  the  most  al- 
luring freedom  in  every  move  you  make ;  you 
must  inspire  love  both  during  and  after 
your  pas  and  make  the  audience  and  orchestra 
desirous  of  sleeping  with  you.'   The  school, 
style,  and  language  of  Taglioni  pere  were 
exactly  the  opposite.   He  demanded  graceful 
ease  of  movement,  lightness,  elevation,  and 
especially  ballon;  but  he  did  not  allow  his 
daughter  a  single  pose  or  gesture  which 
might  be  lacking  in  decency  or  modesty.  He 
told  her,  'Women  and  young  girls  must  be 
able  to  watch  you  dance  without  blushing; 
your  performance  must  bemarkedby  restraint 
delicacy  and  good  taste.'"-' 

There  are  several  interesting  points  to  note  from  Veron's 
excerpt.   Veron  provides  readers  with  an  accurate  description 
of  the  style  of  dance  technique  characteristic  of  the  eighteenth 
century  ballet  as  well  as  an  interesting  contrast  to  that  of 
the  Romantic  Ballet.   It  appears  that  Philippe  Taglioni  had 
provided  a  link  in  the  succession  of  technique  and  in  a  sense 
has  codified  the  poses  and  gestures  characteristic  of  eighteenth 
century  ballet,  and  formed  the  framework  for  nineteenth  century 
ballet.   He  may  have  been  influenced  by  several  things.   One 
such  influence  is  the  ideals  and  characteristics  of  the  romantic 
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poets  and  artists,  compounded  with  the  search  for  the  ideal, 
in  this  case  the  ideal  technique  in  which  to  convey  romantic 
themes  in  choreography.   By  encouraging  his  daughter  toward 
"restraint,  delicacy..."  in  her  dancing,  he  may  have  been  in- 
tentionally creating  a  technique  indicative  of  the  changing 
times  within  society.   By  emphasizing  the  idea  of  dancing  with 
good  taste  and  purity,  Taglioni  seems  to  echo  the  values  in- 
herent within  Victorianism.   At  the  same  time,  he  impresses 
upon  his  daughter  the  virtues  of  ballon,  gracefulness  and 
etherealness ,  seemingly  pressing  for  the  exploration  of  the 
romantic  idea  of  movement.   However,  one  must  also  consider  the 
father-daughter  relationship  between  ballet  master  and  pupil. 
Philippe  Taglioni  did  not  administer  the  type  of  style  character- 
istic of  the  period,  but  instead  developed  a  wholly  unique  form 
of  technique  that  could  be  described  as  chaste,  modest,  ideal- 
ized.  Perhaps  his  approach  to  his  daughter's  training  was  a 
product  of  both  of  the  mentioned  observations.   The  impact  of 
the  romantic  revolution  and  the  Victorian  movement  coupled 
with  the  personal  interest  a  parent  feels  toward  a  child  may 
very  well  been  enough  to  create  a  framework  that  would  prove 
a  landmark  in  the  history  of  dance. 

Marie  Taglioni 's  career  boasted  of  hundreds  of  performan- 
ces, many  contracts  in  theatres  across  Europe  and  special 
recognition  from  various  heads  of  state.   La  Taglioni 's  ballet 
career  spanned  from  1822-1847.   Her  most  famous  roles  were  in 
the  ballets  La  Sylphide  and  Robert  le  Diable,  though  she  per- 
formed in  many  other  ballets  as  well.   Her  father  continued 
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to  choreograph  ballets  and  pas  de  deux  for  her,  but  after  the 
premiere  of  La  Sylphide,  she  was  never  known  as  anything  be- 
sides the  sylphide.   Her  ethereal,  graceful  qualities  were 
compared  and  contrasted  to  a  younger  ballerina,  Fanny  Elssler. 
Marie  Taglioni  and  Fanny  Elssler  soon  became  bitter  rivals 
with  audiences,  critics  and  directors  choosing  sides. 

Gautier,  a  French  poet  and  dance  critic,  is  quoted  to 
have  described  the  two  rivals;  "If  one  may  make  the  use  of  the 
expression.  Mile.  Taglioni  is  a  Christian  dancer,  Mile.  Fanny 
Elssler  is  a  pagan  dancer,  the  daughter  of  Miletus,  beautiful 
lonians ,  so  celebrated  in  antiquity,  must  have  danced  in  the 
same  manner."    An  interesting  duality  existed  between  Taglioni 
and  Elssler.   They  seem  to  be  representative  of  the  coexisting 
counterparts  that  make  a  whole,  Romanticism.   While  Taglioni 
was  representative  of  an  idealization  and  an  other-worldliness , 
Elssler  was  characteristic  of  curiosity,  exoticism  and  local 
color.   Elssler  displayed  assets  and  qualties  not  found  in 
Taglioni.   Fanny  was  young,  beautiful  and  dynamic,  she  dis- 
played an  earthly  charm  that  was  entirely  lacking  in  her  rival. 
According  to  Gautier,  "Mile.  Elssler,  although  not  fitted  by 
her  temperment  for  Mile.  Taglioni 's  parts  can  replace  her  in 
every  way  without  any  risk  or  danger;  because  she  has  suf- 
ficient versatility  and  skill  to  adapt  herself  to  suit  the 
particular  style  of  the  part."    Elssler  enjoyed  a  productive 
career  in  ballet,  she  toured  all  over  Europe  and  Russia,  and 
she  was  the  first  of  the  great  romantic  ballerinas  to  perform 
in  the  United  States. 
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Fanny  enjoyed  great  success  in  London,  Russia  and  the 
United  States,  but  her  career  in  Paris  was  of  short  duration. 
She  had  received  a  contract  from  the  Paris  Opera  but  due  to 
an  overextended  tour  in  the  States,  the  contract  was  negated, 
and  she  no  longer  had  the  option  of  performing  at  the  Opera. 
Her  most  famous  roles  include  Faust ,  La  Esmeralda,  and  Le 
Diable  Boiteux.   After  Elssler  retired,  she  enjoyed,  unlike 
Taglioni,  a  life  of  luxury  and  ease,  due  to  the  fortunes  she 
accumulated  in  Russia  and  the  United  States.   "It  was  often 
said  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  Fanny  Elssler  suddenly  agreed 
to  go  to  America  was  that  she  was  afraid  to  compete  with  Lucile 
Grahn ,  who  was  talented,  attractive  and  nine  years  younger."" 

Lucile  Grahn,  one  of  the  romantic  ballerinas  as  well  as 
one  of  Denmark's  greatest  ballerinas,  lived  from  1819-1907. 
Due  to  her  unusual  talent,  she  was  sent  to  the  Royal  Ballet 
School  before  her  tenth  birthday.   At  the  Royal  Ballet  School 
she  flourished  under  the  instruction  of  Auguste  Bournonville , 
at  the  age  of  seventeen.   The  ballerina  received  wide   acclaim 
and  critics  compared  her  style  to  that  of  Taglioni 's.   Lucile 
had  been  so  impressed  with  the  Paris  Opera  that  she  set  off 
for  France  in  1837,  much  against  the  wishes  of  the  Denmark 
government  and  the  rath  of  Bournonville.   She  made  her  Paris 
debut  the  following  year  in  La  Juive .   She  received  word  from 
the  Danish  government  that  she  was  to  return  immediately  to 
perform  in  a  special  ballet  in  commemoration  of  the  Queen's 
birthday.   Once  back  in  Denmark,  Lucille  was  utterly  miserable 
and  discontent  since  Bournonville,  still  embittered  about  her 
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journey  to  France,  treated  her  badly.   Shortly  thereafter,  she 
fled  to  Germany  to  make  appearances  on  behalf  of  the  King. 
She  then  returned  to  Paris  to  resume  her  career  at  the  Paris 
Opera.   Unfortunately,  Lucile  Grahn  never  appeared  in  the  Paris 
Opera's  1840  season  due  to  an  untimely  knee  injury.   In  1843, 
she  performed  in  St.  Petersburg  in  La  Sylphide,  in  which  her 
success  was  immense.   She  left  Russia  to  continue  touring,  this 
time  for  a  season  at  Drury  Lane.   It  was  during  this  time  she 
performed  her  most  celebrated  role  as  one  of  the  four  ballerinas 
in  Pas  de  Quatre.   Lucile  Grahn  returned  to  Germany  in  1849, 
where  she  finished  up  her  performing  career. 

Carlotta  Grisi  (1819-1899) ,  was  the  youngest  of  the  great 
romantic  ballerinas.   She  gained  her  fame  through  several  great 
roles;  she  created  the  role  of  Giselle,  she  danced  in  La  Peri, 
and  she  was  the  youngest  of  the  four  ballerinas  to  dance  in 
Pas  de  Quatre.   One  cannot  analyze  the  true  talents  of 
Carlotta  Grisi  too  objectively  since  it  seems  that  the  bulk  of 
criticism  on  her  dancing  abilities  comes  from  Theophile 
Gautier,  an  ardent  admirer  whose  biased  reports  read  more  like 
romantic  dribble  than  sound  criticism.   In  his  reviews  trans- 
lated by  Cyril  Beaumont,  he  exalts  his  protege  in  the  following 
manner,  "How  she  flies,  how  she  rises,  how  she  soars !... In 
fact,  Carlotta  resembles  the  ethereal  dancer  whom  the  poet 
sees  descend  and  ascend  the  crystal  staircase  of  melody  in  a 
toned  mist  of  light!"'   He  continues  his  ode,  "Is  it  possible 
to  dance  with  greater  perfection,  vigour  and  grace,  with  a 
pro founder  sense  of  rhythm  and  time,  with  happier  or  more 
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smiling  features.   No  fatigue,  no  effort,  no  perspiration  or 

Q 

grasping;...'    Gautier  in  the  true  sense  of  the  romantic  poet, 
writes  passages  as  these  about  his  beloved  Carlotta.   Although 
he  and  Carlotta  never  married,  they  did  produce  two  children 
from  their  union.   Carlotta  performed  almost  entirely  in  London 
with  her  former  husband,  Jules  Perrot .   Grisi  did  enjoy  some 
success  in  Russia  and  she  did  make  her  debut  in  Paris  at  the 
Opera.   Carlotta  ended  her  dancing  career  with  the  birth  of 
her  third  child  by  her  lover,  the  Prince  Radzwill.   She  died 
before  her  eightieth  birthday,  "as  happened  with  almost  every 
great  ballerina,  her  death  went  entirely  unnoticed  by  the 
public.   By  1899  almost  nothing  was  left  of  the  ballet  world 
she  had  known. "^ 

These  great  ballerinas  were  not  above  reproach  however. 
Benjamin  Lumly,  the  man  responsible  for  successfully  assembling 
the  four  ballerinas,  Marie  Taglioni,  Carlotta  Grisi,  Fanny 
Cerrito  and  Lucile  Grahn  in  the  ballet  Pas  de  Quatre ,  recollect- 
ed almost  twenty  years  later,  "the  government  of  a  state  was 
but  a  trifle  compared  to  the  government  of  such  subjects  as 
those  who  I  was  supposed  to  be  able  to  command.   These  were 
subjects  who  considered  themselves  above  mortal  control,  of 
more  properly  speaking,  each  was  queen  in  her  own  right,  alone, 
absolute,  supreme. 

The  male  dancer  was  perhaps  the  most  ridiculed  and  con- 
troversial artist  of  the  period.   Since  Romantic  ballet  was 
dominated  by  the  female,  critics  ridiculed  the  male  dancer 
of  the  period  harshly.   Jules  Janin  summed  up  his  view  of 
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the  male  dancer  as  follows: 

You  know  perhaps  that  we  are  hardly  a  sup- 
porter of  what  are  called  the  grand  dancers. 
He  responds  to  nothing,  he  represents 
nothing,  he  is  nothing.   Speak  to  us  of  a 
pretty  dancing  girl  who  displays  the  grace 
of  her  f igure. .. thank  God  I  understand  that 
perf ectly . . . but  a  man,  a  frightful  man,  as 
ugly  as  you  and  I,  a  wretched  fellow  who 
leaps  about  without  knowing  why  a  creature 
especially  made  to  carry  a  musket  and 
sword  and  to  wear  a  uniform.   That  this  fellow 
is  to  dance  as  a  woman  does.  .  . Impossible  I H 

Even  more  cruel  in  his  attacks  was  Gautier,  who  despised  the 
male  dancer  almost  as  much  as  he  worshiped  the  ballerina. 
Gautier  advocated  a  ballet  without  men  is  the  height  of  good 
taste,  "for  nothing  is  more  abdominable  than  a  man  who  dis- 
plays his  red  neck,  his  muscular  arms,  his  legs  with  calves 

like  beadles,  his  whole  heavily  masculine  frame,  shaken  with 

III? 
leaps  and  piroettes . 

By  the  middle  of  the  1840 's  so  strong  was  the  repulsion 

against  male  dancers  that  they  were  kept  out  of  the  'corps  de 

ballet'  whenever  a  justification  could  be  found.   The  'danseuse 

en  travesti',  female  dancers  in  male  role  and  costume,  was 

employed.   Females  began  taking  over  the  traditional  roles  and 

played  sailors,  partners  and  lovers.   During  the  nineteenth 

century,  the  ballet  was  often  attended  by  patrons  for  the 

sheer  reason  of  gaping  at  the  ballerinas  in  flimsy  costume. 

It  is  no  doubt,  then,  that  the  patrons  who  went  to  the  theatre 

for  this  reason  were  so  offended  and  disgusted  by  male  dancers. 


Chapter  VIII 
Conclusion 

During  the  Romantic  period  in  dance ,  the  theatre  provided 
an  escape  from  reality,  a  place  in  which  the  desolution  of 
reality  could  be  transposed  into  the  intoxication  of  the 
senses,  so  well  provided  by  the  ballet. 

Romantic  ballet  incorporated  the  aesthetics  characteristic 
of  the  movement.   It  concerned  itself  with  man  and  his  relation- 
ship to  the  supernatural  and  the  infinte.   Romantic  ballet 
was  a  cross-cultural  artistic  phenomenon,  since  it  incorporated 
the  potent  cultural  images  concerning  women  that  were  associat- 
ed with  the  Victorian  period.   It  was  with  these  images  that 
choreographers  employed  and  tried  to  come  to  terms  with  in 
their  ballets.   The  portrayal  of  these  images  was  highly  suc- 
cessful due  to  the  technical  innovations  used  by  the  ballerinas. 
The  romantic  male  choreographers  attempted  to  portray  the 
image  of  the  nineteenth  century  woman  intelligently  and  com- 
passionately. Although  through  the  character  of  the  ballerina, 
the  choreographer  employed  the  popular  imagery  associated  with 
women,  he  attempted,  ultimately,  to  present  the  women  as 
free-thinking,  intelligent,  liberated  individuals.   The  female 
choreographers  expressed  themselves  through  dance,  as  com- 
mentators on  a  society  which  oppressed  and  repressed  its 
women.   Female  choreographers  often  presented  a  biased  and  bitter 
portrayal  of  men  and  their  supposedly  inherent  wickedness  and 
cruelty . 
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In  Romantic  ballet,  where  the  ballerina  appeared  liberated 
was  perhaps  one  way  in  which  the  'domestic  angel'  could  have 
felt  the  invigoration  of  independence  she  so  longed  for.   "The 
Romantic  ballet  was  an  escapist  theatre  which  capitalized  upon 
fantasy  and  exoticism,  as  well  as  an  escapist  theatre  in 
which  the  female  had  become  an  idealized  vision  of  womanhood."^ 
With  the  ballerina,  in  an  age  when  most  women  were  confined 
in  the  home  as  mothers,  wives  or  sisters,  the  "liberated" 
figure  of  the  ballerina  was  reflected  by  her  unusual  physical 
freedom  and  her  dubious  social  reputation.   It  was  commonplace 
that  dancers  were  not  viewed  as  respectable  creatures ,  none- 
theless, their  popularity  was  intense.   Their  image  was  found 
in  prints,  porcelain,  the  name  of  Sylphide  advertised  parasols, 
even  stage  coaches  were  named  after  ballerinas.   In  short, 
ballerinas  were  f'^ted  wherever  they  went.   The  ballerina  pre- 
sented a  liberated  lifestyle  to  the  pruddish ,  Victorian 
society.   The  ballerinas  led  unconventional  private  lives  which 
no  doubt  impressed  and  gave  inspiration  to  the  many  women  who 
were  victims  of  their  own  traditional  society. 

In  the  Romantic  ballet,  the  ballerina  reigned  like  an 
omnipotent  monarch.   There  are  several  explanations  for  her 
exalted  position.   The  ethereal,  sylph-like  quality  so 
characteristic  of  this  ballet  was  achieved  primarily  through 
pointe  work,  a  nineteenth  century  technical  feat.   Ballerinas 
donned  pointe  shoes  to  further  enhance  this  light,  graceful 
quality  desired  by  choreographers.   Male  dancers,  who  had 
dominated  the  dance  world  for  several  centuries  were  now 
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stereotyped  as  heavy  and  strong,  and  were  usually  employed  only 
as  porters  and  antagonists.   Also,  patrons  of  the  ballet,  in 
particular,  men,  quite  often  went  to  the  theatre  to  gape  at 
the  scantily  dressed  female  dancers. 

The  Romantic  ballet  lost  most  of  its  impetus  by  mid-century 
The  waning  of  interest  in  ballet  as  an  art  form  in  much  of 
western  Europe,  which  came  with  the  fading  of  the  Romantic 
period,  was  due  to  the  mass  production  of  the  novel,  a  more 
inexpensive  form  of  entertainment.   At  the  conclusion  of  the 
Romantic  ballet,  dance  in  western  Europe  went  through  a  period 
of  decadence  in  which  crude  vaudville  shows  raged.   After  the 
ballet  waned  in  western  Europe,  it  was  kept  alive  and  further 
developed  in  Russia  by  dance  artists  from  various  national 
backgrounds,  in  the  later  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Although  Romanticism,  as  a  widespread  movement  in  dance, 
occurred  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
elements  that  contributed  to  make  it  a  phenomenon  are  still 
extant  within  society,  and  for  this  reason  the  ballets  produced 
during  the  period  have  become  classical  norms.   Elements  of 
romanticism  are  still  evident  in  the  twentieth  century,  some 
artists  are  inherently  romantic  in  nature. 


NOTES 


Chapter  II 

Definition  of  Ballet:   Ballet  has  its  origins  in  the  courtly 

entertainments  of  the  Renaissance.  It 
originated  in  Italy  in  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries,  and  was  brought  to 
France  by  Catherine  d'Medici  in  the 
16th  century.   Up  until  the  18th  cen- 
tury, ballets  were  hybrid  entertain- 
ments, combinations  of  music,  drama, 
song  and  dance.   In  1717,  with  John 
Weaver's,  The  Loves  of  Mars  and  Venus, 
one  can  see  the  first  ballet  that  is 
essentially  pure  dance  in  nature 
since  it  did  not  contain  drama.  This 
ballet  relied  on  the  ability  of 
dramatic  movement  instead  of  spoken 
verse  to  convey  the  theme.   3y  the 
nineteenth  century  the  Romantic 
ballet  had  arrived  in  much  the  form 
of  ballet  as  we  know  it  today.  Ballet 
flourished  in  Russia  by  the  end  of 
the  century  and  has  become  popular 
throughout  the  world  by  the  early 
twentieth  century.   Ballet  has  a 
conventionalized  technique  which 
separates  it  from  other  dance  forms. 
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